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Wheat  supplies  In  l9^8-^^9  are  estimated  at  I  ,«*79  million  bushels,  which  has  been 
exceeded  only  in  1912-^3  and  1943-^^.  With  exports  during  the  coming  year  expected  to 
be  below  those  in  l9i|7-48  and  little  change  1  il<ely  in  domestic  use,  the  carry-over  July 
i,  I9i|9  is  expected  to  be  larger.  While  food  use  will  be  about  the  same,  the  quantity 
fed  to  1  ivestocl<  Is  expected  to  be  the  lowest  since  1941-42. 
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Seed  Inge  of  all  wheat  for  the  1948  crop  at  77.7  million  acres  were  only  4  percent 
below  the  all-time  record  of  80.8  million  acres  in  1937  and  17  percent  above  the  1937- 
J6  average  of  66.3  million  acres.  Production,  indicated  as  of  August  I  at  1,28"+  million 
bushels,  has  been  exceeded  only  by  the  1,365  million  bushels  in  1917.  Winter  wheat 
production  in  1948  is  also  second  only  to  1947.  Large  crops  In  the  last  8  years  reflect 
good  yields  per  acre.  The  recommended  wheat  goal  for  I9i*9  is  71.5  million  acres,  which 
Is  3.6  mill  ion  less  than  the  191+8  goaland6.2  million  less  than  the  191+8  seeded  acreage. 
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THE    WHEAT  SITUATIOII 
-    Including  Rye  - 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  August  30,  1948 
SHMIvIARY  OF  TIE  OUTLOOK  FOR  WIEAT  AIID  RYE 


Very  large  United  States  wheat  supplies  arain  this  year  and  srcaller 
demand,  ytHI  add  to  the  building  up  of  stocks  which  started  last  year* 
The  gupply  of  v/heat  in  the  United  States  wili  provide  about  730  million 
bushels  of  wheat  for  export  and  carry-over.    The  crop  is  being  moved 
rapidly  into  export  but  the  total  exports  for  the  year  hardly  seem  likely 
to  amount  to  as  much  as  was  exported  last  year.    During  the  1S48-49  market 
ing  year,  the  carry-over  is  likely  to  be  increased  from  195  million  bushel 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  arouaad  2  75  million  on  July  1, 
1949.  '  "  " 

In  spite  of  unfavorable  drought  conditions  in  tho  Soutlmest, 
farmers  seeded  77.7  million  acres  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  for  the 
1948  crop.     If  farmers  should  seed  this  acreage  for  the  1943  crop  and 
average  yields  were  obtained,  a  crop  or  1,165  million  bushels  vrould  be 
produced.    This,  added  to  the  increased  carry-over,  would  again  provide 
a  large  volume  of  ivheat  for  export  and  cariy-over.    With  continued  re- 
covery abroad,  it  is  expected  that  exports  v;ould  be  substantially  belo\T 
those  of  1948-49.    This  ¥;-ould  lead  to  a  further  increase  in  stocks. 
Under  these  conditions,  prices  again  v/ould  be  depressed  to  below  loan 
levels  in  the' heavy  marketing  season,  and  vvould  average  lovfer  relative 
to  the  loan  than  in  1948-49.    Furthermore,  the  loan  level  next  yoa,-'-  at 
90  percent  of  parity  is  likely  to  be  less  than  this  year,  v;-hich  was 
lEaOO  at  the  national  farm  level.    Lower  prices  for  feed  grains  and  feed- 
stuffs  purchased  by  farmers  may  reduce  the  parity  index  sufficiently  to 
bring  the  loan  level  dovm  5  to  10  cents  per  bushel. 

Because  of  marked  recovery  in  vj-orld  wheat  production  this  year  a.nd 
the  reduced  need  for  supplies  from  the  United  States,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  suggested  as  a  preliminary  goal  that  farmers  reduce  wheat 
seedings  this  year  by  as  much  as  8  percent  and  shift  soiue  of  the  acr-eage 
available  for  wheat  to  other  crops,  including  grass. 

Rye' production  in  recent  years  has  been  very  small,  resulting  in 
record  simll  carry-over  stocks,    A  14  percent  increase  over  the  acreage 
harvested  in  1948  is  recomraended  for  1949,,  or  a  goal'  of  2,5  million  acres. 
With  average  yields  on  the"  goal  acreage,  production  next  year  would  be 
about  30  million  bushels,  compared  with  26,7  million  bushels  in  1948. 
This  would  provide  for  some  increase  in  domestic  consumption  and  still 
give  us  an  increase  of  possibly  3  m.illion  bushels  in  the  carry-over  on 
July  1,  1950. 
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SUILIAJIY  OF  THE  CURRENT  WHEAT  SITUATION 

The  1948  wheat  crop  vms  estimated  at  1,284  million  bushels  as  of 
August  1,  which  represents  an  improvement  during  July  of  about  40  million 
bushels.    A  crop  of  this  size  is  second  only  to  the  1,365  million  bushels 
in  1947.    ITith  a  carry-over  July  1,  1948  of  195  million  bushels,  supplies 
of  domestic  wheat  total  1,479  million  bushels,  which  is  second  only  to 
the  1,600  raillion  bushels  in  1942-43  when  carry-over  stocks  were  at  a 
record  high  of  631  million  bushels. 


Domestic  disappearance  in  1948-49  may  total  about  750  million 
bushels,  including  510  million  bushels  for  food,  150  million  for  feed, 
and  90  million  for  seed  and  alcohol.    This  estimate  of  domestic  disap- 
pearance is  above  the  prev^ar  average  of  678  million  bushels,  but  is 
much  loss  than  that  of  some  recent  years  when  large  quantities  v/ere  fed. 
Out  of  a  total  supply  of  1,479  million  bushels,  a  disappearance  of  this 
size  v/ould  leave  about  730  million  bushels  for  exports  and  carry-over, 
E:x:ports  are  expected  to  bo  at  least  450  million  bushels,  a  third  of  \Thich 
is  expected  to  move  in  the  first  3  months.    This  would  indicate  a  carry- 
over July  1,  1949  of  about  275  million  bushels,  vdiich  compares  v^ith  the 
1932-41  average  of  235  million  bushels. 

Prices  of  new  crop  arheat  are  still  generally  bblo^v  loan  rates, 
although  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  compared  with  the  ex- 
treme lev/  on  August  2,  ivhich  at  Kansas  City  was  about  18  cents  under  the 
loan,    With  prices  at  loan  rates  assured  either  through  loans  or  purclmso 
agreements,  quantities  of  v;-inter  wheat  yet  to  be  sold  belov;-  the  loan  rate 
are'  likely  to  be  limited  to  those  for  v/hich  adequate  storage  is  not  .  . 
available. 

The  storage  situation  also  is  becoming  acute  in  the  Spring  Yfheat 
Area,  vrhere  farmers  arc  now  experiencing  conditions  similar  to  thoao  which 
prevailed  earlier  in  the  SouthvTOst,    Combining  has  been  delayed  because  of 
wet  weather,  and,  in  spite  of  the  resulting  delay  in  movements  storage  is 
inadequate o   .  '. 

Exportable  vfhoat  supplies  for  1948-49  from  the  four  principal  ex- 
porting countries— United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina— are 
tentatively  estimated  at  850  million  bushels,  450  million  of  v^hich  vrould 
be  from  the  United.  States.     Other  countries,  including  the  Soviet  Union 
may  possibly  export  another  50  million,  making  a  total  for  1948-  49  of 
about  35  million  bushels  less  tlian  the  935  million  bushels  exported  in 
1947-48.    Roughly,  it  is  expected  that  about  tiTO-thirds  of  such  a 
quantity  will  go  to  countries  participating  in  the  European  Recovery 
■Program, 

Exports  of  this  size  to  these  European  countries,  in  addition  to 
currently  estimated  domestic  production,  x^onld  provide  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  wheat  approaching  prewar  levels-  for  the  area  as  a  whole. 
If  no  allov;ance  is  made  for  rebuilding  stocks  to  prev/ar  levels.  Ho\Tever, 
in  addition  to  a  substantial' increase  in  population,  these  countries  have 
a  low  level  of  reserve  stocks  of  all  food  products,  and  there  is-  continued 
need  for  using  food  grains  as  a  substitute  for  other  foods  in  short  supply, 
particularly  meat  and  other  animal  products. 
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Bread  grain  production  in  the  northern  Hemisphere  nay  "be  about 
10  percent  ahove  the  smll  1947  production  and  at  about  the  1335-39 
level.    Total  output  of  bread  grains  in  Horth  Aiaerica  is  much  above 
average  and  in  j'lsia  is  estimated  to  be  moderately  above  average,  as 
vfoll  as  larger  than  in  1947.    Wheat  production  in  Europe  excluding  the 
USSR  is  estiraated  at  1,450  million  bushels,  which  is  considerably  above 
the  1,015  million  bushels  produced  in  1947,  but  still  below  the  prewar 
average  of  1,588  million  bushels.    European  rye  production  is  estimated 
at  about  635  million  bushels^  which  is  sharply  above  the  495  million  in 
1947,  btit  below  the  763  million  in  1935-39,    Bread-grain  production  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  forecast  to  be  larger  than  in  1947,  but  still  v/ell 
boloTiT  average. 

In  Australia,  v^here  the  harvest  takes  place  in  December,  growing 
conditions  are  reported  as  favorable  except  for  the  need  of  more  rain 
in  some  southern  and  western  areas.    Acreage  is  expected  to  be  5  percent 
or  more  belo'-v  the  14,5  million  acres  seeded  last  year.     Conditions  are 
reported  generally  favorable  in  Argentina,  except  in  North  Santa  Fe, 
Acreage  continues  at  a  very  IotiT  level. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  TliE  1940  YHiEAT  CROP 

BACaGROUI'TD.-  The  1948  acreage  goal  of  75.1  million,  acres 
was  the  same  as  the  1947  actual  seeded  acreage,  exclusive 
of  volunteer  vrheat.     In  1947,  as  in  other  years  of  large 
seedings,  good  crop  rotations,  including  smimer  fallow, 
were  sacrificed  in  many  areas,  and  in  some  instances  sod 
lands  best  suited  for  grass  were  broken.    Under  norrial 
peacetime  conditions,  a  much  smaller  acreage  of  wheat  v;-ould 
have  been  desirable.     However,  in  view  of  the  continued 
urgent  need  for  exports,  it  appeared  desirable  to  maintain 
a  large  vdieat  acreage  in  1948  as  an  emergency  measure. 

The  acreage  actually  seeded  to  wheat  for  the  1948 
crop  was  77.7  million  acres.    This  was  3-l/2  percent  above 
the  goal,  only  4  percent  below  the  all-time  record  of 
80.8  million  acres  in  1937,  and  17  percent  above  the  1937- 
46  average  of  66,3  million  acres  (figure  on  page  2,  table 
on  page  20) ,  .   ■  • 

Recoimaended  Goal  Calls  for  6-  Million- 
Acre  Reduction;  Foreign  Requirements 
Expected  "tV~36  S}'.'a'r'pl'y  Lovfer 

The  recommended  wheat  goal  for  1949  is  71.5  million  acres,  which 
is  3,6  million  less  than  the  1948  goal  and  '6.2  million  less  than  the 
1948  seeded  acreage.    A  considerably;^  smaller  wheat  acreage  in  1949  should 
meet  domestic  and  foreign . requirements  in  view  of  the  increased  carry- 
over this  year,  the  second  largest  crop  in  our  history  and  the  marked 
improvement  in  crop  prospects  in  many  importing  countries.    In  the  announce 
ment  of  the  recom-.ionded  goal,  it  was  pointed  out  that  aThile  it  is  desirable 
to  build  up  reserves  for  any  possible  future  emergency  adjustment  of  our 
wheat  acreage  to  the  best  long-time  use  of  soil  resources  should  bo 
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started.-  Adjustments  can  be  made  in  areas  of  lov;  productivity  v/ithout 
materially  affecting  total  production.    A  better  balance  betx'/een  soil- 
cons  orving  and  soil-depletinr,  crops  ivill  actually  assure  higher  pro- 
ductivity over  a  long  period  of  years.     Provision  should  be  r.iade  for 
sufficient  simner  fallov/  to  continue  v/heat  production  on  the  drier  lands 
in  succeeding  years.     It  was  further  pointed  out  that  in,  marginal  areas, 
farmers  should  bo  encouraged  to  begin  receoding  to  grass  any  .land  not 
suited  -for  crop  production  over  a  long  period. 

The  reoommeiided  acreage  goal  of  71.5  million  acres  with  1938-47 
average  yields  of  15.0  bushels  l/  would  produce  about  1,075  million 
bushels  or  a  quantity  vfhich  wouTd  be  just  sufficient  to  meet  estimated 
disappearance  of  510  million  for  food,  90  million  for  seed  and  in- 
dustrial use,  150  million  for  feed,  and  exports  of  about  325  million. 

In  spite  of  unfavorable  drought  conditions  in  the  Southwest, 
farmers  seeded  77.7  million  acres  of  winter  and  spring  v/heat  for  the 
1948  crop.     If  farmers  should  seed  this  acreage  for  the  1949  crop  and 
average  yields  v/ere  obtained,  a  crop  of  1,165  million  bushels  vrould  be 
produced.    A  crop  of  tMs  size  with  the  saiiie  distribution  as  above,  •  ■ 
v/ould  increase  the  carry-over  by  July  1,  1950  by  about  90  million 
bushels.    Under  these  conditions,  prices  again  vfould  be  depressed  to 
below  loan  levels  in  the  heavy  marketing  season  and  average  lower 
relative  to  the  loan  than  in  1948-49.    Hov/ever,  there  still  v/ould  be 
no  marketing  quotas  for  1950-51  declared  by  July  1,  1949  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948  if  yields  v:ere  only  about  average.    On  the 
other  liand,  if  growing  conditions  are  again  favorable  enough  to  result 
in  yields  2  b^ishels  above  the  acreage  for  the  1949  crop,  marketing 
quotas  could  be  proclaimed  even  on  the  goal's  acreage,  , 

Estimated  United  States  Exports  in 
1949-50  Lluch  Lower 

The  tentative  range  for  United  States  exports  in  1949-50  is 
300-350  million  bushels,    Iluch  v.'-ill  depend  upon  the  v;ay  the  crops 
turn  out  in  both  the  exporting  countries  and  iriporting  countries.  It 
is  assuj-aed  that  in  1949-50  there  vrlll  be  further  recovery  in  agri*  . 
cultural  output  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  more  normal  production  in  . ' 
exporting  countries,  and  tliat  .about  75  million  bushels  will  bo  exported 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Etirope,  chiefly  to  ERP  countries.  In 
addition  to  crop  outturn,  the  financial  and  political  role  played  by 
the  United  States  in  international  affairs  vrill  continue  to  be  very  im- 
portant in  deterriiining  the  quojitity  of ' Unit ed  States  exports. 


1/  Yields  have' been  iiicreasing  in  recent  years  (figure  on  page  2,  table 
on  page  20),  not  only  because  of  favorable  grovring  conditions,  but  also 
as  P.  result  of  impr.oved  varieties,  and  improved  and  more  timely  prac- 
tices.   The  1937-41  average  yield  per  seeded  acre  v/as  1?  ,5  bushels; 
reported  condition  for  these  years  was  about  equal  to  the  long-time 
(1919-48)  average.    The  yield  in  1948  was  16.9  bushels.     However,  if  the 
weather  conditions  in  1948  had  only  equaled  the  long-time  average, 
studies  of  yield  trends  indicate  that  the  yield  would  have  been  about 
15.0  bushels.    This  would  indicate  that  in  1948  about  2  bushels  was 
the  result  of  above-average  grov/ing  conditions. 
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Large  scale  exports  began  in  la  to  1944.    Until  the  present  year*, 
the  world  import  needs  for  wheat  have  exceeded  the  supply  available  for 
export'  in  surplus  producing  countries.    This  year,  with  continued  good 
crops  around  the  worldj  supplies  may  be  large  enough  to  about  take  care 
of  expected  deiiiand  at  current  prices  and  may  thereby  mark  a  turning  point 
at  which  supplies  will  begin  to  allow  for  the  rebuilding  of  stockse 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  North 
America  have  been  veiy  large  in  relation  to  exports  from  Argentina  and 
Australia,     This  was  made  possible  by  record  crops  in  the  United  States 
at  a  time  when  production  in  Argentina  and  Australia  was  below  average, 
V[ith  prewar  yields  per  acre,  crops  would  have  been  smaller  in  the  United 
States  and  larger  in  Argentina  and  Australia,  and  the  proportion  of  United 
States  exports  sharply  smaller. 

Wheat  Prices  in  1949-50  Likely 
to  Average  Close  to  Loan 

With  prospects  that  exports  will  be  much  lower  than  they  have  been 
since  1945  ard  with  a  high  support  level  assured  for  1949-50  and  no  acreage 
allotments  or  marketing  quotas  for  the  1949  crop,  production  next  year  is 
expected  to  exceed  total  disappearance  and  leave  the  carr^/-over  July  1, 
1950  above  average.    As  a  result,  prices  are  expected  again  to  decline 
below  the  loan  level  following  harvest,  and  average  close  to  the  loan 
level  for  the  marketing  year  as  a  whole.    Prices  for  1949  wheat  would  average 
higher  than  the  loan  level  if  groT/fing  conditions  should  be  much  below  average, 
or  if  exports  should  turn  out  to  be  materially  more  tha  n  expected.  As 
provided  in  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1948,  loan  rates  for  the  1949  market- 
ing year  will  be  90  percent  of  parity  as  calculated  in  the  current  parity 
formula.    The  parity  index  next  year  is  likely  to  be  less  than  this  year. 
Lower  feed  grains  and  feed  stuffs  purchased  by  farmers  may  reduce  the 
parity  index  and  reduce  the  loan  level  by  5  to  10  cents  per  bushel. 


THE  CURRENT  milESTIC  ^fflEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND:  -An  abnormal  world  demand  for 
bread  grains  has  made  it  possible  to  ^  export 'the 
excess  over  domestic  needs  from  four  successive 
record  wheat  crops  in  the  United  States,  Furthermore, 
the  cariy-over  was  cut  down  to  very  low  levels  on 
July  1,  1946  and  1947  (figure  on  page  1,  table  on 
page  19). 

In  1932-41,  the  supply  of  wheat  in  continental 
United  States  averaged  932  million  bushels  consisting 
of  carry-over  old  wheat,  235;  production,  738,  and 
imports  for  domestic  use,  9.     Total  disappearance 
averaged  721,  consisting  of  food,  475;  feed,  122; 
seed,  81;  and  exports  and  shipments  43. 
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Net  exports  from  the  United  States  have 
exceeded  300  million  bushels  only  in"  1914.-1 5^ 
1920-21,  and  in  the  3  years  beginning  Y/ith  194-5-46. 
Very  small  U.  S.  vmeat  crops  in  1933-36  together 
with  drives  toward  greater  self-sufficiency  in 
importing  countries  greatly  reduced  exports  in  the 
30' s,  and  the  vfar  curtailed  shipping  in  th.e  early 
40«s.    In  1921-30  net  exports  from  the  United  States 
averaged  177  million  busliels,  while  in  the  35  years 
since  1909,  leaving  out  the  years  of  net  imports, 
net  exports  averaged  I69  ma.llion  bushelSc 

Llieat  prices  to  growers  advanced  from  an 
average  of  68  cents  per  bushel  in  1940-41  to  a  record 
high  of  $2,81  in  mid-January^'-  .194-8,  and  a  record 
season  average  of  about  02,29  for  the  1947  crop 
(figure  on  page  8).    Until  1943-4Aj  the^ loan  program 
was  the  most  important  factor  in  domestic  wheat  prices. 
Beginning  in  that  year  heavy  exports  of  "v/heat  have 
been  the  chief  price  factor  2/.    Hov;ever,  domestic 
use  also  has  been  above  average.    The  1947-48  prices 
reflected  the  reduction  in  supplies  of  feed  grains, 
the  additional  denumd  resulting  from  the  lack  of  corn 
and  other  grains  for  e:qDorts,  and  the  rise  in  the 
general  price  level <, 

Domestic  Wheat  Supplies  in  1948-49 

Near  Record;  Dome  otic  pi  sappearance  ' 
Still  Above  Prewar  .  • 

The  1948  vj-heat  crop  was  estimated  at  1,284  million  bushels  as  of 
August  1.    A  crop  of  this  size  is  second  only  to  the  1,365  million  bushels 
in  1947.    sTith  a  carry-over  July  1,  1948  of  195  million  bushels,  supplies 
of  domesx,ic  v^heat  totaled  1,479  inillion  bushels,  v/hich  is  second  only  to 
domestic  supplies  of  1,600  million  bushels  in  1942-43  when  beginning 
stocks  were  at  a  record  high  of  63I  million  bushelsc 

Domestic  disappearance  in  1948-49  nay  total  about  750  million 
bushels,  including  510  milj.ion  bushels  for  food,  I50  million  for  feed, 
and  90  million  for  seed  and  alcohol.    This  estimate  of  domestic  disappear- 
ance is  above  the  prevrar  average  of  678  rrdllion  bushels,  about  the  same 
as  in  the  past  2  years,  but  much  less  than  other  recent  years  when  large 
quantities  vfere  used  for  feeding  livestock.    Out  of  a  total  supply  of 
1,479  million  bushels  a  disappearance  of  this  size  \vould  leave  about 
730  million  bushels  for  export  and  cr.: 'ry-over. 

Marketing  Year  Exports  May  Total 

At  Least  450  Million  Vj'ith  Carr^z-Over 
About  275  Million 


On  the  basis  of  estimated  supplies  vrhich  may  ;be  available  in  other 
exporting  countries  and  probable  takings  by  importing  countries,  exports 
from  the  United  States  may  total  at  least  450  million  bushels.    On  the 
basis  of  450  million  bushels,  a  carr;>'--ovcr  JuJ.y  1,  1949  of  about  275  mil- 
lion bushels  vrould  be  indicated  as  compared  \/ith  the  prev^ar  1932-41 
averap:e  of  23  5  million  bushels, 

2/  The  figure  on  page  8  and  table  on  page  14  in  The  VHieat  Situation,  issue 

of  May- July  1948  show  the  orice  of  No.  2  Hard  ^fintcr  '.[heat  at  Kansas  City 
and  the  annual  loan  rate  beginning  -aith  July  1937. 
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About  147  raillion  bushels  of  wheat  (including  flour  in  terms  of 

■wheat) --about  a  third  of  450  million — have  already  been  allocated  or  

committed  for  export  in  'July-Septeinber,  and  actual  exports  are  run.ning  '  , 
ahead  of  thoir  allocations. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  part  of  the  July-September  pro- 
gram totals  122  million  bushels,  consisting  of  103  million  bushels  of 
v/heat  and  19  million  of  flour  (wheat  equivalent).     Com.mercial  allocations 
through  September,  including  an  estimate  of  tho  quantity  to  nonquota 
coimtrios,  total  25  million  bushels,  all  but  2-1/2  million  is  flour 
(v\rheat  equivalent).     Purchases  by  the  Conanodity  Credit  Corporation,  July  1 
through  August  30,  plus  stocks  on  hand  July  1  totaled  about  158  million 
bushels,  consisting  of  138  million  bushols  of  wheat  and  20  million  of 
flour  in  v/heat  equivalent.     This  is  adequate  for  the  flour  export  program 
tlirough  September  and  more  than  adequate  for  tho  v»'heat  program  through 
October, 

As  a  result  of  the  favorable  August  crop  report,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  August  20  annomiced  that  export  licenses  v;-ill  not  be  required 
for  shipments  of  vj"heat  and  flour  to  tho  Philippines  and  to  tho  countries 
of  the  irestorn  Hemisphere  after  August  27. 

Wheat  Prices  Have  Advanced  But 
Are  Still  BoIoy/  the  Loan 

Prices  of  nev/  crop  v/hcat  aro  still  generally  below  loan  rates  3/j 
although  there  has  been  considerable  im-provcment  com.pared  with  the  extreme 
low  on  August  2,  vj-hich  at  Kansas  City  v/as  about  18  cents  under  tho  loan. 
On  August  30  prices  for  ordinary  protein  are  about  3  cents  belovf  the  loan 
at  Kansas  City  and  Llinneapolis ,    The  improvom.ent  in  prices  ■'Thich  has  occurred 
reflects  some  improvement  in  the  storage  sitvzation.     Storage  is  still  tight,"" 
but  the  country  movem.ent  has  slovred  down,  movement  to  terminals  has  been 
sufficient  to  open  many  local  elevators,  and  terminal  congestion,  has  been 
relieved  to  some  extent  by  a  heavy  movement  of  wheat  into  export,  Yfith 
prices  at  loan  rates  assured  either  t.irough  lo8,ns  or  purchase  agreements., 
farmers  in  the  Soutliwest  are  resisting  further  sales  below  the  loan.  In 
the  Spring  ?/heat  area  ,  farmers  are  no\r  experiencing  conditions  similar 
to  those  which  prevailed  earlier  in  the  Southwest,    Weather  has  been  wet, 
which  has  delayed  combining,  and  the  storage  situation  is  becoming  more 
acute,  ■  vfith  demand  for  space  not  only  for  wheat,  out  also  for  oats,  rye, 
barley,  and  flax, 

TIE  l^JORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUiro . -  On  July  1,  1943,  s'gocIcs  in  the  four  principal 
exporting  countries  v/ere  a  record  of  1,7S7  million  bushels. 
By  July  1945,  hovfever,  they  were  dovm  to  wl8  million  bushels. 
In  1946  they  wore  387  million  and  in  1947  v/ere  385  million. 
Greatly  increased  disappearance  vras  caused  by  wartime  de- 
pletion of  food  supplies  in  importing  countries  and  by  poor 
crops  in  many  areas.    Stocks  on  July  1,  1947  were  the  smallest 
since  1938,  about  16  percent  loss  than  the  1935-39  average  of 
458  million  bushels, 

3/  Loan  rates  for  1948  with  comparisons  arc  shovm.  in  The  Wheat  Situation, 
issue  of  May- July  1948,  table  5,  page  14, 
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Exporto.bl0  Supplies  Smaller  Than  in  1947-48 ; 
European  Iiaport  Needs  C ont inuo^  Large 

Exportable  v'hoat  supplies  for  1948-49  fran  the  four  principal 
exporting  countries --United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  Argentina- 
are  tentatively  estimated  at  about  850  million  bushels,  450  million  of 
vrhich  vrould  be  from  the  United  States.  ■  Other  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  Union  m.ay  possibly  export  aJipthcr  50  million,  ma'cing  a  total  for 
1948-49    of  about  35  million  bushels  less  tlian  the  935  million  bushels 
exported  in  1947-48,  v.'-hen  exports  from  other  countries  totaled  about 
50  million  OTishels. 

RouglJLy,  it  is  expected  tloat  about  tivo-thirds  of  such  a  quantity 
will  go  to  European  countries  participating  in  the  European  Recovery 
Program,    Exports  of  this  size  to  those  countries,  in  addition  to  cur- 
rently estimated  domestic  production,  vfould  provide  a  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  vrhop.t  approaching  prewar  levels  for  the  area  as  a  whole,  if 
no.  allowance  is  made  for  rebuilding  stocks  to  the  prei/ar  level.  Hovfever, 
in  addition  to  a  substantial  increase  in  population,  those  countries 
have  a  lovr  level  of  reserve  stocks  of  all  food  products,  and  there  is 
continued  need  for  using  food  grains  as  a  substitute  for  other  foods  in 
short  supply,  particularly  moat  and  other  animal  products, 

July  1  YiThcat  Stocks  in  4  Exporting   

Countries  u£  15 O'  MiTlTon'  Bushel's 

uTaeat  stocks  in  the  4  principal  exporting  countries — United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia — at  535  million  buslicls,  i/ero  150  mil- 
lion bushels  or  39  percent  above  1947,  when  stoc'cs  ■.rero  the  loi/est  since 
the  record  of  1,737  million  bushels  in  1945.    Vfhilc  stocks  this  year  can- 
not be  considered  large,  they  are  17  percent  above  the  1935-39  o.verago 
of  458  m.illion  bushels, 

¥ith  a  111  million-bushel  gain  in  the  United  States,  the  not 
chjxnge  in  the  other  tlireo  countries  amounted  to  39  million  bushels.  The 
next  largest  increase,  54  million  bushels,  was  in  Australia,  v/here  the 
stocks  of  a  year  earlier  reflected  the  poor  crop  of  that  year.  Stocks 
in  Argentina  v/ere  5  million  larger,  v/-hilc  those  in  Canada  v.-cre  20  mil- 
lion smaller.  Stocks  by  countries  for  1048  v^ith  comparisons  are  shovm 
in  table  on  page  22, 

A  distinction  betT/een  July  1  stocl:s'  in  North  America  and  in 
Argentina  and  Australia  should  be  noted.    That  date  marks  the  approximate 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  in  North  America  and  the  stocks  approxi- 
mate carrjr-over  stocks  for  North  America,     In  Southern  Hemisphere  countries 
however,  stocks  on  tloat  date  include  suiDplies  for  domestic '-u-s-o  and  export 
up  to  December  v/hen  the  nev/  crop  year  begins  in  those  countries. 

Bread  Grain  Production  in  Northern  Hemisphere 
Estimated  at  about  PreToiaFT^ovel 

Present  px-ospects  indicate  that  the  1948  bread  grain  crop  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  may  be  o.bout  10  percent  above  the  siviall  1947  producticn 
and  at  about  the  prev/ar  (1935-39)  level.     Total  output  of  bread  grains  in 
North  America,  is  much  above  average  c-d  in  Asia  is  estimated  to  be  moderate 
abo.ye  average,,  as  well  as  larger  than  in  1947.     In  both  Continental  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  hovfevor,,  production  is  still  well  below  average,  tho" 
substantially  above  last  year's  Iotj-  figures. 
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In  Forth  America  the  combined  outturn  of  wheat  and  rye  is  ex- 
pected to  bo  only  about  3  percent  bolov/  last  year's  record  crop.  The 
United  States  Vifhoat  crop  of  1,284  million  bushels  is  about  525  million 
larger  than  the  prevrar  average.    The  preliminary  ostiiaate  of  the  Canadian 
wheat  crop  is  372  r/allion  bushels,  which  comparos  v.dth  S-ll  million  in 
1947  and  the  prevmr  average  of  312  million.     Cool  vreather  v^ith  general 
rains  helped  fill  the  grain  and  offset  earlier  damage  due  to  droug]it» 
The  rye  outturn  in  the  United  States  is  about  the  same  as  in  1947  and 
imich  belo\T  average  because  acreage  lias  been  curtailed  sharply  in  recent 
years.    The  rye  crop  in  Canada  is  estimcJted  at  26  million  bushels,  sharply 
above  the  13  million  bushels  harvested  l^jgt  yeo.f  o  . 

The, total  outturn  of  bread  grains  in  Europe  is  sharply  above  the 
small  194-7  liarvest,  though  about  10  percent  below  the  1936-39  average. 
The  oxpocted  vriieat  crop  of  1,460  million  bushels  ivould  be  about  445  mil- 
lion bushels  or  44  percent  larger  tiion  the  poor  1947  harvest,  but  8  per- 
cent less  than  the  prewar  average.     In  addition  to  a  good  bread  grain  crop, 
there  are  good  prospects  in  Europe  for  potatoes  and  otlxer  Trogetablcs  . 

Crops  are  especially  good  in  v:estorn  Europe,    The  wheat  crop  in 
Prance,  estimated  at  275  million  busliols,  sLoy/s  an  increase  of  about  85  per 
cent  compared  with  the  1947  harvest,  and  is  only  slightly  bclovr  average. 
Above  avei'age  yields  on  an  increased  acreage  account  for  the  substantial 
increase.     Good  crops,  though  bolovj-  average,  are  expected  in  Italy  o.nd 
Spain.    Yields  are  near  average  in  these  countries,  but  acreage  is  not  up 
to  the  prewar  level. 

Favorable  conditions  in  the  Balhan  countries  have  resulted  in  a 
crop  conoiderably  larger  than  in  1947,  though  not  up  to  average.  Yields 
are  near  average,  but  acreage  is  still  belov;  prev^ar.    Some  exportable  sur- 
plus is  reported  from  this  traditionallj^  surplus  areo,,  especially  in 
Ruiiania,     Prospects  in  Central  Europe  are  also  considerably  bother  than 
in  1947. 

Unusually  favorable  conditions  "vrere  reported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  growing  season  and  yields  vfore  forecast  to  be  better 
than  average.    Unfavorable  weather  at  harvest  time,  however,  in  both  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Franco  was  reported  to  have  caused  some  daiuage, 

European  rye  production  is  tentatively  estimated  at  about  635  mil- 
lion bushels,  compared  with  495  million  in  1947  and  763  million  in  1035-39. 
Larger  crops  than  in  1947  arc  general.    The  bulk  of  the  gain,  hoiTCver,  is 
estimated  for  Poland  and  Germany,  the  largest  producers  of  the  area. 
Yields  in  both  countries  are  estimated  to  be  some;.'hat  below  average,  though 
larger  than  a  year  ago„ 

YJlaeat  production  in  Africa  is  slightly  larger  than  in  1947  but 
still  below  average.     Production  in  Egypt  is  placed  at  40  raillion  bushels, 
about  the  same  as  in  1947.    The  crop  is  slightly  smaller  in  French  Morocco 
and  Tunisia,  but  these  reductions  are  more  tlian  balanced  by  the  substantial 
increase  to  40  million  bushels  for  Algeria,  compared  v/ith  last  year's  har- 
vest of  28  million  busliels. 
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Bread  grain  production  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  forecast  to  be 
larger  than-  in  1947,  but  still  well  below  average.     The  final  outturn 
will,  however,  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  weather  conditions  in  Siberia 
and  ether  eastern  regions  during  the  harvest.    A  considerable  increase  in 
the  wheat  acreage  is  responsible  for  the  larger  outturn,  with  yields 
below  those  of  1947.    The  rye  harvect  is  expected  to  be  a  little  below 
the  1947  crop.     Conditions  have  been  variable,  with  drought  during  the 
critical  growing  period  indicated  to  have  reduced  the  yields  of  spring 
wheat  over  much  of  the  important  Volga  area.     Good  conditions  were  reported 
during  the  growing  season  in  the  southern  winter-wheat  area  from  which 
exports  norm^ally  originate. 

Larger  than  average  wheat  crops  are  reported  for  most  of  the  princi- 
pal producing  countries  of  Asia.     The  crop  in  China  is  now  estimated  to 
be  25  percent  above  average  and  in  Turkey  about  20  percent  above  average. 
The  outturn  is  also  larger  than  in  1947  for  both  countries.  India's 
crop  appears  to  be  slightly  below  average  though  20  percent  larger  than 
in  1947.    The  crop  in  Japan  is  still  belov;  average  but  better  than  a 
year  ago.    Turkey  is  the  only  country  in  this  area  reporting  rye  produc- 
tion, vjhich  is  reported  this  year  to  be  smaller  than  in  1947. 

In  Australia,  where  the  harvest  takes  place  in  December,  growing 
conditions  are  reported  as  favorable,  except  for  the  need  of  more  rain 
in  the  South.    Acreage  is  expected  to  be  5  percent  or  more  below  the 
14,5  million  acres  seeded  last  year.     Conditions  are  reported  as  gener- 
ally favorable  in  Argentina,  except  in  north  Santa  Fe.    The  acreage 
continues  at  a  very  low  level. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  RYE 

Rye  Goal  Calls  for 

Increased  Production  ' 

For  the  past  6  years  rye  acreage  and  production  (figure  on  next 
page,  table, on  page  17). have  been  small.    This  is  largely  because  of  the 
competition  from  other  crops  for  available  land.    While  it  is  riot 
practical  to  attempt  to  equal  the  level  of  production  of  former  years, 
more  rye  would  be  used  if  supplies  vjere  larger.    The  carry-over  has  been 
far  below  average  in  recent  years  and  it  seems  desirable  to  start 
building  up  more  adequate  reserves,  • 

The  goal  of  2,5  million  acres  recommended  for  1949  is  only  2  per- 
cent larger  than  the  1948  goal,  but  it  is  about  300  thousand  acres  or 
about  14  percent  more  than  the  .acreage  indicated  for  harvest  in  1948. 
With  average  yields  on  the  goal  acreage,  production  next  year  would  be 
about  30  million  bushels,  compared  with  26.7  million"  bushels  in  1948. 
This  would-  provide  for  some  increase  in  domestic  consumption  in  1949-50, 
and  still  provide  an  increase  of  possibly  3  million  bushels  in  the  . 
carry-over  on  July  1,  1950. 
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RYE:  ACREAGE,  YIELD,  PRODUCTION, 
FOREIGN  tRADE,  AND  PRICE, 
UNITED  STATES,  1900-1948 


RES 
(  MILLIONS  ) 


1900      1910  1920 


I       1 1 L 

1930      1940  1950 


YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY 

*1900-1907,  DEC.  I  PRICE  DATA  FOR  1948  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  46025-X      BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Rye  was  harvested  inl9i|8  on  a  total  of  2.19  million  acres,  which  is  8  percent  above 
\Q*i7,  but  28  percent  below  the  1937-1+6  average.  :  Both  acreage  and  production  have  been 
small  for  the  past  6  years.  Yield  at  (2.2  bushels  in  1948  was  slightly  above  the  1937- 
16  average  of  12.1  bushels.  In  1917-18  rye  prices  advanced  to  the  highest  level  in  our 
history,  reflecting  the  short  suppl ies  of  feed  grains  as  well  as  of  rye,  and  the  rise  in 
the  general  price  level,.  „  -  - 

Rye  acreage  has  declined  sharply  since  World  War  L  Rye  yields  were  quite  stable 
until  1916  but  have  varied  considerably  since  the  expansion  in  the  Great  Plains,  which 
began  during  World  War  I.  in  contrast  to  1918-21,  when  exports  were  very  large,  Im- 
ports have  been  larger  than  exports  in  10  or  the  past  15  years. 
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Prices  for  the  1947  ryo  crop  rrcre  the  hif-host  of  record-  This 
reflects  the  short  supplies  of  feed  grains  and  rye  o.s  well  as  the  rist) 
in  the  general  price  l(jvel.     Prices  received  "by  farmers  averaged  i^2c?G  per 
bushel  compared  v/ith  '^fiodZ  for  the  1943  crop  (table  on  page  18),  ITith 
abundant  grain  supplies  in  this  country  and  a  greatly  improved  supply 
situation  in  Europe,  prices  are  now  sharply  lov/cr  than  a  year  ago,  and 
they  are  expected  to  continue  below  1947-48  in  the  years  i::uaediately  ahead. 
At  Minneapolis  the  v;eighted  price  of  l^To.  2  Rye  for  July  averaged  about 
75  cents  bclev/  a  year  earlier  (table  on  po.go  13), 

The  rjxtional  avoro.go  rye  loan  to  grcp/rers  for  the  1948  crop  is 
vl,29.     Loans  are  :mde  on  farm-stored  and  warehouse-stored  rye  until 
Dooombor  31,  1948.     Loans  mature  April  30,  1049,  or  earlier  on  demondp 
County  and  terminal  rates  are  established  at  levels  reflecting  to  pro- 
ducers 72  percent  of  rye  parity  as  of  April  15,  1948,    Ryo  produced  in 
1948  and  grading  No,  2  or  better,  or  grading  No,  3  solely  on  the  factor 
of  test  weight  but  othorv/ise  grading  No,  2  or  better,  is  eligible  for 
loan. 


Curient  Year's  Rye  Cupplies 
Again  SriaTr 

Domestic  supplies  of  rye  for  1948-49,  indicated  at  oO  million 
bushels,  xrill  be  the  sm.allest  in  nearly  50  years,  v;ith  the  exception  of 
the  past  2  seasons.     Carry-over  stocks  of  3,3  million  bushols  on  July  1, 
were  only  about  15  percent  of  the  10-year  average,  but  \\rere  1  mallion 
bushels  larger  than  a  year  earlier.    The  crop  forecast  at  26,7  million 
bushols  13  3  percent  larger  than  last  year,  bub  29  percent  below  the 
1937-46  production.     It  is  expected  that  in  1948-49  food  and  feed  use 
liiay  be  somc/^hat  above  1947-48.    Yfith  larger  supplies  of  wheat  available 
exports  of  rye  undoubtedly  will  be  below  the  2,7  million  bushels  ex- 
ported last  year* 

Disappearance  of  rye  in  the  1947-48  year  Tra.s  the  second  smallest 
in  23  years  of  record  and  totaled  25  million  bushels  compared  v;ith  20  mil- 
lion the  year  before  and  the  10-year  average  of  44  million^     Cons ranption 
of  rye  for  industrial  end  beverage  alcohol  amounted  to  6.7  million  bushols 
compared ^-vTith  4,2  million  in  1946-47  and  8.3  million  in  1945-46,  About 
5,6  million  bushels  used  as  food,  v/iiica  was  about  the  same  as  in 

1946-47,  but  1,7  million  bushels  under  the  10-ycar  average.  Disappearance 
formfeed  totaled  only  about  5  million  bushels,  the  smallest  amount  since 
1934,    The  rye  supply  and  distribution  table  beginning  with  1934  is  sho^m 
on  page  17  in  The  Wheat  Situation,  issue  of  May-July  1948, 


A  discussion  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948 
relo.tive  to  v;heat  begins  on  page  23. 
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Table    1.-  Rye:    Acreage,  yield,  product 5.on,  foreign  trade,  and  price. 


United  States,  1901-48 
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1/  Prom  reports  of  Department  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Includes  flour, 
^  December  1  price,  1900-1907.    o/'Beginning  1940  includes  unredeemed  loans  at 


average  loan  value.    4/  Preliminary. 
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Table  2.-  Rye,  No.  2;    Weighted  average  price  pir  bushel  of  reported 
cash  sales,  Minneapolis,  by  months,  1940-48  1/ 


Year 
begin- 

.  ning 
July 


1940 

1941 

1942- 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 


July 


Auf 


Sopt( 


Oct, 


IIov< 


Doc. 


uan, 


Fob. 


i/Iar, 


Apr, '  May 


Cents'  Cc-hts  Cents  Cunts  '.G'onts  Cents  Cents  Cents  C^ents  Gents  Cents  Cents  Conts 


50.2  50.0  52.6  50,2  52.4  56.5  58.1  56,6  50,6 
64,1    67,8  80.3    73,1  75.5    71,8  69c3    60.3  65,1 

59.3  70.3  74  ,  7  79  .  2  82  ,  9  8  0,9  87.2  94.1  73,4 
101,2  95.4  101.4  108.5  111.0  120,2  127.0  122,5  125,5  127,1  119«4  ■  132. 1  108,1 
113,0  112.1  103.1  1-14.8  113.1  114.3  122.8  123,5  127.2  133,9139.2  155.3  122.2 
152  .  8  144.2  1  51.3  164c3    183,9  175.2  198.4  212.9  235.9  2G9. 3  284.2      —  171,8 

209.0  1^5.2  223*5  239^2    267,6  279.3  285,7  310,8  353.9  310.8  319,2  302,9  255.2 

254.1  246,6  231.7  235,3  282,4  276,9  276,5  241,0  256,2  253*0  241.2  224.7  264.7 
178,3 


43.9  41.2  43.6  47.8 
54,9  61.7  67,8  60.0 
60,6    53.8    64,6  59.1 


Coiapilcd  froH  Minneapolis  Daily  liarlcot  Record,  Average  of  daily  prices  v/oightcd  by 
carlot  sales, 

l/  Data  for  earlier  years  in  The  3'Thcat  Situation  as  f  ollov/q :    1915-32,  June  1937, 
page  16,  1933-39,  I.£xrch-April  1945,  page  18, 

Table  3,«  Rye:    Average,  price  per  bushel  received  by  farmers 

United.  States,  1930-48  l/  ^ 
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63  o  4 

53.7 

52,2 

49.8 

46.0 

68,6 

32,0 

32.9 

32.1 

0       9  O 

34,7' 

33.9 

52.9 

33.0- 

36,4 

39.1 

33.8 

44.0 

45.1 

44,6 

52.3 

56,7 

55.7 

55.6 

57,1 

52.4 

40.3 

43.9 

38.3 

40,5 

42,8 

.41.3 

43,6 

'  41c2 

43.1 

46.5 

•  48,1 

47.11/42.0 

57,3 

51c3 

54.2 

57.8 

65,2 

63.0 

64.3 

60.7 

50.4 

52.4 

54.2 

55,2 

52^9 

50.4 

53.3 

61c3 

•  64.1 

68.9 

69,5 

71,9 

79.7 

60.3 

101.0 

102,0 

107.0 

111.0 

111.0 

111.0 

112,0 

111.0 

105.0 

98.2 

107.0  108.0  102.0  108.0  103.0  106,0  109.0  108.0  109.0  111,0  112,0  121,0  109.0 
122.0  124,0  131.0  138,0  150.0  113«0  150.0  164.0  175.0  105,0  192,0  145.0  135,0 
176.0  16.2,0  191.0  199,0  207.0  218.0  218:0  233.0  281.0  247;0  245.0  240.0  192.0 
236.0  211.0  248,0  249.0  249.0  245.0  247.0  194,0  214.0  217.0  212.0  191.0  226,0 
172.0  146.0 

Based  on  returns  from  spe.ciai  price  reporters.    Morithly  prices,  by  States,  wGigiitcd 
by  production  to  obtain  a  price  for  the  United  States;  average  for  the  year  obtained 
by  weighting  State  prio e  averages  for  the  crop  marketing  season.    Includes  an 
allo"vvanco  for  unredeemed  loo.ns  at  o.verage  loan  value 
1/  Data  1908-1929  in  The  Y,liec:t  Situation,  Sopt.-Oot..  1945,  page  14. 
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Table  4.-  Wheat:    Supplj^  and  distribution  in  continental  United 

States,  1930-48 


(lJata_^fo I  figiures  on  cover  page) 


Year 

Supply 

r 

Eistribution 

begin- 

: Stocks 

:  Im- 

• 

■Eomestic  disappearc 

nee 



po  rt  s 

ning 

t  July  1 

\  Nevj- 

:  ports 

:  Total  ; 

rxQ—  I 

• 

xxi-- 

:  in- 

1  / 
I  1/ 

!  crop 

.  0  / 

:  supply  : 

0  V:;  0  0  ; 

• 

U.  U.  0  OX  J 

; cludin 

:  t 

101  : 

C  0  p-ri  • 

:  .1.0  oai 

:  ship- 

• • 

I OOQ  ; 

• 

ments 



• 

3/  ? 

!  _4Z_ 

iUl-L, 

ivlll  , 

Kill . 

k3-l. 

J/lo-l . 

Lil . 

iill. 

T-C  "1 

I'lil , 

:  bu. 

DU, 

DU„ 

bu . 

DUi 

DU, 

ou. 

V,T1 

DU . 

T  

DIU 

T  O  "31") 

:  ^y±,± 

ocJO,,  p 

u,  4 

1   1  ''10  n 
1,  J-  /  o ,  U 

4oV  ^  0 

1  /V  »  P 

ol .  J. 

Ij-5.3 

V4-L  .  5 

2/, 

1,  »d54,U 

4  0  0 

Ton  0 

C  U  .  J 

/  53 .  -jl 

J-^5.  6 

:  3/5.3 

/  50.3 

£r  / 

>/ 

1 , Ijl- 0 

4-;'<.4 

I/O  '7 

Oj5  ,  0 

r  / 

/-L3.9 

34.9 

-1-V33 

;      3  /  /.o 

ceo  0 

552.  ^ 

0,1 

930.  1 

4^.0e4 

lU<c.  j5 

no  1 

f/ 

5/ 

62d,  a 

28.4 

1  Q  5  / 

■i-V:54 

ooo  o 

-1-5.5 

oIh-,  5 

4     .  1 

111  /" 
11  J)  ,4 

P.0  7 

u,  1 

655.3 

13.3 

.       T  /  o 

Aoc?  0 
D<co  c  < 

34 « 0 

o'Jo ,,  / 

//  72  A 

1  01  0 

,^7  ^ 

n  T 

r,  J. 

col*  Z 

/.I 

:      X/4.U  c  4 

0  U4  *  c 

/,  7""'  Q 

11  'A 

Q  Q 

n  1 

W.J. 

00'-^ .  / 

3 

.  1  /     cJq  p 
:  X/     o_j «  <. 

0  1 

/,  7/,  A 

-I- . 

2J 

7  m  0 

lUjJ  .4 

J-     « J- 

U.J) 

7Z,  2 

W.J, 

/IJ .  0 

T  on  c 

0  "3 

AT"  5., 

115.1 

72.9 

0,1 

AA  Q  c; 
DO  J,  5 

40.  J5 

«        290  "7 
I        <- 1  y  0  1 

'3  c; 
J> .  -J 

478.5 

123.1 

74-3 

0.1 

A7A  0 

'37  1 

1941 

384.7 

942,0 

3,7 

1,'^30.  4 

487.3 

116.3 

62.5 

1,6 

668,2 

31.4 

1942 

:  630,8 

969.4 

1,0 

1,601.2 

537.0 

291.0 

65.5 

54.3 

947,3 

34.5 

1943 

618.9 

843.8 

136,0 

1,598.7 

543.1 

488.1 

77.3 

107  0  5 

1,216,0 

66.1 

1944 

\  316.6 

l,060el 

42.0 

1,418.7 

537.0 

287.0 

30.4 

82.3 

986.7 

152.8 

1945 

:      279 « 2 

1,108.2 

2.0 

1,389-4 

4880  5 

303  c  9 

82,0 

21.0 

895.4 

393.9 

1946 

100.1 

1 J  153.0 

1,253.1 

494.2 

190.6 

86..  5 

0 

771.3 

398.0 

194^  6/ 

:  83.8 

1,364.9 

1,448»  7 

498.3 

130.2 

91.4 

0.6 

770  „  5 

483.3 

1948  7/ 

:  194=9 

1,284.3 

1,479.2 

510.0 

150.0 

90,0 

0 

750.0 

454.0 

1/  I93O-36,  inclusive,  some  nev/  Vvrhoat  included  in  commercial  stocks  and  i.iorchant 
mills  stocks;  beginning  with  1937  only  old  crop  wheat  is  sho^.n  in  all  stocks 
position  Sc.     The  figure  for  July  1,  1937,  including  the  now  wheat  is  1U2,8  million 
bushels,  vfhich  is  used  as  jear-end  carry-over  in  the  1936-37  marketing  year. 
2/  Imports  cover  all  wheat  and  flour,  except  v.'hcat  imported  for  milling  in  bond 
is  excluded. 

3/  Includes  food  for  both  civilian  population  and  the  ndlitary  force s.- 

4/  Includes  flour  made  only  from  donostic  wheat  and  shipments  to  U.  S.  territories 

Beginning' '..'it h  1940  includes  military  exports  for  relief  and  exports  by  the 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

5/  Less  than  50,000  bushels. 

6/  Preliminary, 

7/  Supply  preliminary,  distribution  tentative. 
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Tear 
of  liarvest 


Table  5.-  Wheat,  principal  types:    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 

1938-1^8  1/ 

;  All  vheat 

:  Acretige 


1938.. 
1939.. 
191^0.. 

19*^1. . 
19k2, 
191^3. 

19Mt.e. 

191^5... 

19^+6... 
191^7^.. 
I9h8. . . 

1938».. 
1939... 
19kO.,, 

I9IH... 

19^2 

19i^3... 

19'^... 
19*^70.. 
19i)-8... 

1938. . 
1939.. 
19^0,. 
19^1. . 
19^2.. 
19h3.. 
19M;o. 
19^5  e. 
19'^6,. 

19^1.. 
I9h&. . 


1938  

1939  

19UO  

19*^2,,... 

19i^3..... 
19hk  

191^5  

191*6  

19i*7  

1948  


aOAesea****** 


>  «  •  •  e  «  o  » 


>o«cooo«  • 


1938, , 
1939. 
19^0, 
191*1. 
19'i-2. 

191^3. 

191*4. 

1945.. 


»eeoeo«oo<k«o< 


Seeded 


1,000  acres 

78,981 
62,802 
61,820 
62,707 
53,000 
55,984 
66,190 
69,130 
71,536 
77,947 
77,715 


18,724 
13,520 

14,913 
14,064 
11,990 
15,333 
17,270 
16,689 
16,848 
16,927 
16,299 


3,793 
3,128 

3,371 
2,598 

2,155 
2,136 
2,099 
2,026 
2,493 
2,952 
3,231 


Harvested 


seeded  bict 
not  harvested 


1,000  acres 

69,197 
52,669 
53,273 
55,935 
49,773 
51,355 
59,749 
65,120 

67,075 
74,186 
71,502 


1,000  acres 

9,784 
10,133 
8,547 
6,772 
3,227 
4,629 
6,441 
4,010 
4,461 
3,761 
6.213 
winter  wheai 


Bushels 


11.6 
11.8 
13.2 
15.0 
18.3 

15.1 
16.0 
16.0 
16.1 
17.4 

2^ 


16, 
12, 
14, 
13, 
11, 
14, 
16, 
16, 
16, 
16, 


023 
149 
633 

644 
714 
567 
127 
272 
481 
693 


vheat 


2757a 
1,497 
764 

431 
346 

619 
703 
562 
576 
446 
606 


3, 
2, 
3, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
2, 
3, 


965 
029 
524 
109 
078 
057 

004 
453 
925 
170 


Durum 


15X 
10.6 
12.7 
16.2 
18.8 
17.8 
16.1 
15.4 

14.6 
14.9 

15.8 


309 

;l63 

342 
74 
46 
58 
42 
22 
40 
27 

61 


10.5 
10.4 
9.6 
15.6 
19.1 
15.7 
14.1 
16.2 
14.4 
14.9 
T4.3 


Production 


1,000  bushels 


919,913 
741,210 
814,646 
941,970 
969,381 
843,813 
1,060,111 
1,108,224 
1,153,046 
1,364,919 
1,284,323 


56,464 

45,567 

6,B9Y 

1^.1 

685,178 

46,154 

37,681 
36,095 

8,473 

12.3 

565,672 

43,536 

7,441 
6,267 

13.6 

592,809 

46,045 

39,778 

14.6 

673,727 

38,855 

36,020 

2,835 

18.1 

702,159 

38,515 

34,563 

3,952 

14.0 

537,476 

46,821 

41,125 
46,989 

5,696 

16.1 

751,901 

50,415 

3,426 

16.2 

817,834 

52,195 

48.350 

3,845 

16.7 

870,725 

58,068 

54,780 

3,288 
5,546 

18.4 

1,067,970 

58,185 

52,639 

16.9 

981,415 

22,517 

15,636 

2,8i^ 

10.4 

23^^,735 

16,648 

14,988 

1,660 

10.5+ 

175,538 

18,284 

17,178 

1,106 

12.1 

221,837 

16,662 
14,145 

1£,157 

505 

16.1 

268,243 

13,753 

392 

18.9 

267,222 

17,469 

16,792 

677 

17.5 

306,337 

19,369  - 

18,624 

745 

15.9 

308,210 

18,715 

18,131 

584 

15.5 

290,390 

19,341 

18,725 

616 

14.6 

282,321 

19,879 

19,406 

i  473 

14.9 

296,9.49 

19,530 

18,863 

667 

302,908 

195,020 
143,052 

189,543 
227,585 
225,986 
272,832 
278,544 
257,550 

246,485 
252,966 
256,757 


39,715 
32,486 
32,294 
40,658 
41,236 

33,505 
29,666 
32,840 
35,836 
43,983 
46,151 


1/  Data  for  earlier  years  as  follows: 
The  Wheat  Situation.  March- April  I943, 


1919-2«  in  The  Wheat  Situation,  August  1942,  pa^e  II-I3;  1929-38  In 
pages  10  and  11. 
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Table  6.-  Wheat:    Weighted  average  cash  price,  specified -markets  and  dates  1947-48 


Month 
and 
date 


anc 
m  dai 


Months: 

June 

July- 
Week  ended 


All  classes:      Nc  2      :       No.  1    :      No.  2  : 
and  grades  :-     Hard       :       Dark      :      Hard  : 
.  six'        :  ■  Winter  l/:  N*  Spring  :Amber  Durum: 
markets      ;Kan5a s  City ;Minneapolis:Minneapolis': 
1947  tl948  :1947  :1948  ;1947  :1948  :1947  :1948  :1947 


No.  .2  ; 
Red 
Winter  : 
St,  Louis: 


Soft 
White 
Portland 
2/. 


;1948  :1947  :1948 


?2,56  $2,56 
2.40  2.31 


52.37  |2.29  ^2.72  |2.60  $2.38  $2,84  $2.59  i^2.32  $2.28  $2.30 
2.29    2.19    2.94    2.43    2.43    2.49    2.37    2.25    2.16  2.19 


July  3 

•  2.48 

2.44    2.15  2.24 

2.86 

2.53 

2.35  2.62 

  2.28 

2.08 

2.27 

10 

'  2.42 

2.34    2.21  2.22 

2.90 

2.46 

2.46  2.55 

2.34  2.27 

2.15 

2.21 

17 

'  2.41 

2.33    2.31  2.21 

2.95 

2.44 

2.47"  2.50 

2.38  2.23 

2.18 

2.18 

'  24 

;  2.40 

2.30    2.32  2.19 

3.01 

2.41 

2.45^  2.44 

2 . 38    2 . 22 

2.19 

2.17 

"31  ; 

■  2. "36 

2.25    2.26  2.16 

2.98 

2.37 

2 .  39'    2 . 42" 

2 . 32    2 . 22 

2.16 

2.17 

Aug."  7  ! 

2.39 

2.18    2.29  2.12 

2.90 

2.29 

2.45-  2.36" 

2.37  2.08 

2.20 

2.18 

14  : 

2.43 

2.21    2.29  2.16 

2.81 

2.33 

2.48    2  .  35- 

2.37  2.13 

2.22 

2.18 

21  : 

2.51 

2.24    2.34  2.18 

2.70 

2.33 

2.55-  2.37- 

2.44  2.19 

2.25 

2.18 

'"28  ! 

2.56 

2,23    2.43  2.19 

2.60 

2,32 

2.61  2.36 

2.48  2.25 

2.28 

2,17 

1/  Beginning  July  9 

,  1947  sales  of  hard  and 

dark 

hard  winter 

combined. 

2/  Average  of  daily 

cash  quotations. 

Table  7s- 

Wheat :    Average  closing 

prices  of  September  wheat  futures, 

specified  markets  and 

dates 

,•  1947-1948 

Chicago  : 

Kansas 

City  : 

Minneapolis 

Period  ; 

*  1948  ; 

•  L 

.1947 

• 

1948  ; 

1947 

• 

1948 

Month:  : 

June 

$2.16 

$2.31 

$2.08 

$2  •  22 

$2.14 

$2.29 

July  : 

2;  29 

2.30 

2.20 

2.21 

2.31 

2.27 

Week  ended  i 

July  3  ; 

2.17 

2.31 

2.09 

2.23 

2.16 

2.29 

10  : 

2.27 

2.31 

2.18 

2.24 

2.29 

2.29 

17  : 

2,34 

2.30 

2.24 

2.21 

2.35 

2.27 

24 

2.36 

2.29 

2.26 

2.21 

2.38 

2.27 

31  : 

2.29 

2.28 

2.21 

2.19 

2.32 

2.23 

Aug.  7  : 

2.35 

2.23 

2.25 

2.16 

2.36 

2.18 

14  : 

2.37 

2.23 

2.26 

2.17 

2.37 

2.20 

21  : 

2.44 

2.21 

2.34 

2.16 

2.42 

2.18 

.28  ; 

2.51 

2.23 

2.40 

2.16 

2.47 

2. 

18 
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Table  8.-  Wheat:    Prices  per  bushel  in  three  exporting  countries, 
Friday  nearest  mid-month,  Jan. -Aug.,  and  weekly,  July- Aug.  1948 


•HARD  V:H3AT' 

:  HARD 'WHEAT 

;        oUi?  1 

United  States  : 

Canada 

:United  States 

•    TTni  i" 

*  An 

Date,  : 

No.  1  D.  N.Sp. : 

No.  2  Man.:No.  1  D.H.W. 

•     ObCI  u  CO 

•     ij  J.  a  X  X  a 

(Friday)      /  : 

13  pet.  pro-:No.  at  Fort 

:  Galveston 

.    IM  0 .  X 

• 

1  / 

'tein  at  Duluth: 

William 

:  U 

.  irort  lana 

1/ 

2/ 

• 

^  1 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

JJOXxa  X  o 

T^r\ T  T  n  T»  Q 

Friday  mid-month 

■ 

* 

Jan. 

16    ■  ! 

3.23 

3.34 

3.19 

Feb. 

13  : 

:  2.52 

2.59 

2.345 

o  in 

Mar. 

12  : 

2.52 

2.61 

2.555 

"^0 

•  Apr. 

16   •  : 

2.79 

2.69 

2.615 

P  4-0 

May 

14   ■  : 

2.62 

2.71 

2.525 

c  .  O  / 

June 

11 

:  2.57 

2.55 

2.375  • 

July 

16 

:  2.40 

2.47 

2.33 

c, ,  lo 

Aug. 

13 

:        2 . 32 

2.44  • 

2.38 

d,  .  loO 

Weekly 

July 

2 

:  2.465 

'2.54 

2.38  • 

9 

:  2.43 

2.50 

2.37  ■ 

2  21  ■ 

23 

:  2.40 

2.42 

2.39  ' 

■2.18 

30 

:  2.31 

2.38 

2.30 

2.17 

Aug. 

6 

:  2.23 

2.39 

2.335 

2.18 

20 

{  2.26 

2.40 

2.355 

2.175 

27 

:  2.29 

2.39 

2.37 

2.175 

1/  F.O.B.  spot  or  to  arrive.    2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store. 


Table  9.-  Estimated  July  1  vjheat  stocks  in  four  major  exporting 
countries,  average  1935-39  and  annual  1940-46 


Year 

:  United  States  : 
:      grain  1/  : 

Canadian 
grain  2/ 

• 

Argentina 

• 

• 

1  Australia 

•  Total 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1935 

145 

230 

107 

58 

551 

1936 

141 

162 

74 

53 

430 

1937 

83 

53 

61 

52 

249 

1938 

154 

38 

99 

62 

353 

1939  : 

251 

126 

264 

65 

'  706 

1940  : 

280 

322 

102 

135 

•  839 

1941 

•  385 

-  '  517 

201 

75 

1,178 

1942 

■   .  631 

449 

238 

142 

1,460 

1943  : 

■  619 

630 

288 

200 

1,737 

1944 

1945  : 

•  319 

•  279 

398 
314 

290 
175 

159 
50  • 

r,166 
■  818 

1946 

1947  3/ 

1948  3/ 

100 

.       .  84 
195 

104 

,  .  120   

100 

115 

-125 
130 

68  • 

56  - 
110 

•  387 
■  385 
535 

Data  1922-34  in  Vfheat  Situation,  August  1945,  page  24. 
1/  Includes  United  States  wheat  in  Canada.     Includes  small  quantities  of  new 
wheat  prior  to  19  37. 

2/  Includes  Canadian  wheat  in  the  United  States, 
3/  Preliminary. 
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THE  AGRICULTUR/iL  ACT  OF  1948  REUTIVE  TO  VfHEilT 

Present  90  Percent  Support 
Extended  to  1949  Crop 

The  recently  enacted  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  (Public  La\T  897  of 
80th  Congressj,  2nd  Session)  provides  for  the  continuation  of  price 
support  at  90  percent  of  parity  for  the  1949  wheat  crop.    Under  legis- 
lation previously  in  effect  support  at  that  level  ended  with  the  present 
crop.    According  to  the  terms  of  the  nevi  law,  the  program  would  be  avail- 
able if  producers  did  not  disapprove  marketing  quotas.    However,  as 
formally  announced  on  July  15  there  Yiill  be  no  wheat  marketing  quotas  or 
acreage  allotments  for  the  -1949-50  wheat  production  and  marketing  year. 

The  loan  rate  for  the  1949-crop  wheat  will  be  announced  about 
June  30,  1949^  and  will  be  calculated  as  90  percent  of  parity;-  as  of  that 
time.    This  year,  the  index  of  prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes  on 
June  15  was  251.    Parity  was  s^2,  22,  £n:^  90  percent  was  $2.00. 

Act  Sets  Up  New  Permanent  Program 
Beginning  in  1950 

The  New  Agricultural  Act  also  sets  up  a  permanent  agricui.tural 
program  to  go  into  effect  in  1950.    The  permanent  program  is  now  con- 
tained in  the  Agricultural  Adjustirant  Act  of  1938,  but  the  new  Act 
supplements  and  modifies  that  Act  in  several  important  respects. 

Since  wheat  is  a  "basic"  cormiodity,  it  is  subject  to  several 
conditions  for  acreage  allotments,  quotas,  and  price  supports,  pro- 
visions under  which  acreage  allotments  are  to  be  established  are  not 
changed  from  the  1938  Act ,4/  Tiider  that  Act  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  any  crop  of  wheat  is  that  acreage  vfhich  "vvith  average  yields^  Yfill 
produce  a  crop,  Yfhich  v\rith  the  estimated  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year,  will  make  available  a  supply  equal  to  a  normal  year's 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus  30  percent,    A  normal  year's 
domestic  consumption  (food,  feed,  seed  and  industrial)  and  exports  is 
the  average  of  the  10  marketing  years  immediately  preceding  the  market- 
ing year  in  which  such  consumption  and  exports  are  determined^  adjusted 
for  trends. 

For  1950,  if  no  adjustment  is  made,  this  woul.d  be  about  as  follows: 
1939-40  to  1948-49  average  domestic  consumption  of  839  million  bushels 
plus  domestic  exports  of  206  million  bushels  plus  30  pc^rcent  equals 
1,360  million  bushels,    Assum^jig  a  carry-over  July  1,  1950  of  275  million 
bushels,  this  woiild  leave  1^085  million  bushels,  vdiich  with  average 
1939-43  yields  of  15.5  bushels  per  acre  would  indicate  an  acreage  allot- 
ment for  1950  of  about  70  million  acres.,    A  carry-over  July  1,  1950  as 
low  as  275  million  bushels  assuiues  average  yields  in  1949  on  the  goal 
acreage.    If  the  1949  goal  should  be  exceeded,  or  if  above  average  yields 
were  obtained,  or  if  disappearance  were  smaller  the  cariy-over  would  be 
larger  and  the  acreage  allotment  smaller, 

^  Act  of  1948  provides  for  inclusion  of  imports  in  determination  of  total 
supply. 
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Conditions  for  proclaiming  luotas  are  newly  specified  m  the  1948 
Act.    Marketing  quotas  for  vcheat  will  be  proclaimed  for  the  folxowmg 
vear  when  the  total  supply  for  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  determ.i- 
natlon  is  made  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  20  percent  larger  than  the 
noripal  supply,  or  when  the  average  price  to  growers  in  three  successive 
months  of  th'e  preceding  marketing  :-ear  has  been  66  percent  of  panty 
or  ]ess,  provided  the  -.tivvly  is  not  loss  than  the  normal  supply,  ihese 
quotas  will  take  effect  unless  disapproved  by  more  then  one-tnird  of  the 
groviers  voting  in  n  referendum. 

The  normal  supply 'for  wheat  in  a  given  year  is  (1)  the  estimated 
domestic  consuiuption' in  the  preceding  marketing  year  (food,  seed,  feed, 
.and  industrial  use)  plus  (2)  estimated  e-ports  for  the  year  for  which  the 
'normal  supply  is  determined  plus  (3)  an  allowance  for  carry-over  (lb  per- 
cent of  consumption  and  exports)*     In  determining  normal  supply  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  adjustments  for  current  trendn  in  cojasumption 
and  for  unusual  conditions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  5/„    Total  supply 
in  a  given  year  is  carry-over  plus  indicated  production  plus  estimated 
imports. 

In  order  to  have  the  total  supply  in  1049  lart-'er  than  the  normal 
supply  by  the  20  percont  necessary  for  marketing  quotas  in  1950-51 
production  would  have  t^  continue  at   'T^ry  high  levels.    Let  us  assume  a 
normal  supply  of  1,236  million  bushel?-,  made  up  of  domestic  consumption 
in  1948-49  of  750  mil'J.ion,  exports  in  1949-50  or  ??5  million,  and  a 
15  percent  allowance  for  carry-over  of  161  ;.:illion.     To  bo  not  more  than 
20  percent  larger  than  this,  with  a  carry-over  on  July  1,  1949  of  possibly 
275  million  bushels,  th?  crop  could  not  exceed  about  1,200  million 
bushels  6/.    V/ith  an  average  yield  of  15  bushels  per  seeded  acre,  it 
XTOuld  require  about  80  million  acres  before  marketing  quotas  could  be 
proclaimed.    Howe-'-er,  with  yields  of  17  bushels,  marketing  quotas  could 
be  proclaimed  if  the  acreage  for    the  .1949  crop  totaled .  about  71  million 
acres.    In  other  vjords,  since  the  acreage  for  the  1949  crop  is  expected 
to  be  below  80  million  acres,  no  ijiarketing  quotas  are  indicated  for 
1950-51,  provided  yields  t'lrn  out  to  bo  only  about  average,  flowever, 
marketing  quotas  could  be  ^iroclaimed  if  growing  conditions  are  again 
■favorable  enough  to  result  in  yields  2  bushels  above  average  for  the 
■1949  crop.    It  is  assumed  that  the  acreage  v;ould  not  fall  to  71  million 
acres . 

Now  Parity  Formula  Cba nges 

Parity  Prices  of  ■Farin  Products 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1948  includes  a  now  formula  for  computing 
parity  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  which  ber^omos  effective  after 
■Januairy  1,,1950.    VJhile  the  nevj  form.ula  is  not  designed  to  change  the 
general  level  of  parity  prices.,  it  increases  the  parity,  price  of  some 
commodities  and  lowers  it  for  others =     The  purpose  of  the  new  formula 
is  to  bring  the.  relationships  among  parity  prices  of  t  he  various  farm 
products  mere  nearly  in  lire  with  the  relation  between ' actual  prices  of 
these  products  in  recent  years. 


5/  In  the  accompanying  tables,  nc  adjustment  in  norm.al  supply  has-  been 
made  for  trends  or  unusual  conditions, 

6/  This  implies  that  the  1950  or  long  time  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1943 
apply  to  the  1950  wheat  crop.     Because  of  the  fact  that  winter  wnoat  is 
seeded  the  fall  of    1949  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Act 
applies  to  the  crop  harvested  in  1950. 
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Parity  prices  for  wheat  and  most  of  the  major  agricultural  commod- 
ities as  used  in  all  agricultural  legislation  in  the  past  I5  years  have 
been  based  on  the  average  prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  base  period 
August  1909-July  1914.    The  parity  price  for  a  particular  month  has  been 
computed  by  multiplying  the  base  price  ■  of  the  commodity  by  the  index  of 
prices  farmers  pay  for  coraraodities  they  buy,  including  interest  and  taxes, 
(I9IO-I4  -  100)  for  that  month.    Calculated  in  this  way,  parity  prices 
of  the  various  farm  products  change  from  month  to  month  in  line  with 
changes  in  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers.    The  relationship  between 
the  parity  prices  of  the  different  products,  however,  does  not  change, 
since  it  is  fixed  by  the  relation  between  the  actual  prices  received  for 
the  products  in  the  base  period  August  1909-July  1914.  > 

Over  the  past  30  years,  however,  the  relationship  between  actual 
prices  received  for  various  farm  products  has  changed  greatly.    The  new 
formula  for  computing  parity  brings  more  nearly  up  to  date  the  relation- 
ship between  prices  of  various  commodities.    Under  the  new  formula  parity 
prices  are  computed  for  the  individual  commodities  in  such  a  way  that  the 
relationship  between  the  parity  prices  of  various  coimnodities  will  be  the 
same  as  the  relationship  between  actual  prices  received  for  the  commodities 
in  the  most  recent  10  years. 

The  method  of  computing  the  parity  price  of  wheat  using  the  old 
formula  and  the  new  lonaula  is  illustrated  belovf,  using  June  1 5  prices 
and  indexes.    The  parity  price  of  wheat,  on  June  15,  as  figured  under  the 
old  formula,  is  $2,22  per  bushel.    This  is  computed  by  multiplying  the 
average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  virheat  in  the  period  August  1909- 
July  1914  (88,4  cents  per  bushel)  by  the  June  15  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers,  including  interest  and  taxes  (25I  percent  of  1910-14). 

Under  the  new  formula,  the  parity  price  of  wheat  for  June  \vDuld 
be  computed  so  as  to  take  into  account  the  relationship  betvreen  wheat 
prices  and  prices  of  all  farm  commodities  in  the  past  10  years.  The 
average  price  received  by  farmers  for  wheat  from  1938  to  1947  ($1.22  per 
bushel)  is  divided  by  the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all 
cbmmodities  during  the  same  10  years  (168  percent  of  1910-14).  This 
gives  an  adjusted  base  price  of  72.6  cents  per  bushel.    Ihe  adjusted 
base  price    is  miiLtiplied  by  25I,  the  June  15  index  of  prices  paid,  to 
obtain  a  new  parity  price  of  $1.82  per  bushel. 

Illustration  of  method  of  calcrJ.ating  parity  price  of  vrheat  as 
of  June  15,  1948,  under  both  present  and  new  parity  formulas 


Present  Parity  Formula 

(1)  Average  price  Aug,  1909-July  1914  (Dol.  per  bushel)   

(2)  Index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  and  taxes, 

June  15,  1948  (I9IO-I4  -  100)   

(3)  Present  parity  June  15,  1948  (1  X  2)  (Dol.  per  bushel)  ... 


.884 


251. 
2.22 
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Few  Parity  Formula 

(4)    Average  price  January  1938-December  1947  (Dol.  per  bushel)  1.22 
"(5)     Index  of  prices  received  by  farmers,  Jan,  1938«Deo.  1947, 

(Aug.  1909- July  1914=100)    168.  - 

(6)  Adjusted  base  price  (4  <  5)  (Dol.  per  bushel)  -726 

(7)  Index  of  . prices  paid,  interest,  and  taxes,  Juno  1  5j  1948 
(1910-14=100)   2§1. 

(8)  New  parity  June  15^  1948  (6.  X  7)  (Dol.  per  bushel)    1*82 

In  the  last  10  years  wheat  prices  have  been  lower  relative  to  other 
farm  prices  than  they  ^vere  in  the  base  period  August  1909-July  1914,  It 
is  because  of  this  difference  that  the  parity  price  of  wheat  is  reduced 
from  $2.22  under  the  present  formula  to  ^^1.82  ^undor  the  nei'r  formula. 

As  further  example  of  this  modification  of  parity  prices,  the  new- 
formula  has  been  applied  to  actual  price  data  for  various  commodities 
as  of  June  15,  1948,  (the:  month  in  which  the  wheat  loan  rate  is  de- 
termined).   Table  10  on  the  next  page  presents  new-formula  parity  prices 
for  YJ-heat,  feed  grains,  and  livestock  products  on  that  date,  and  compares 
them  with  parity  prices  as  nov/  calculated,    and  with  prices  actually  re- 
ceived by  farmers  in  that  month. 

As  shovm  in  table  10  parity  prices  for  vfheat  and  oth'er  grains  are 
reduced  by  the  now  formula,  while  for  most  livestock  and  their  products 
they  are  raised.    Those  cmnges  reflect,  the  change  that  has  occurred  in 
relationships  bet^veon  prices  of  these  commodities  since  1910-14,  for 
prices  of  livestock  generally  have  boon  comparatively  higher  than  grains 
in  recent  years. 

The  figures  in  table  10  are,  however,  only  illustrative.  Parity 
prices  in  the  table  are  based  on  the  10-yoar  period  1938-47.    Now  parity 
prices,  when  put  into  effect  in  Jai\uary  1950,  v/ill  be  based  on  the 
10-year  period  1940-49,  since  the  novf  formula  is  based  on  the  latest 
10-year  period  each  year.    For  this  reason,  the  parity  prices  computed 
by  the  nev/  formula  in  I95O  and  subsequent  yoars  may  bo  clianged  from  tho 
relationships  of  Jxme  th^s  year. 

Provision  for  Transitional  Parity 
Avoids  Sharp  Adjustment  ~ 

Transitional  parity  prices  are  provided  for  those  commodities  for 
which  the  navr  parity  prices  are  much  below  the  parity  under  the  present 
formula.    If  in  1950  tho  parity  price  for  any  commodity  as  computed  by 
■the  new- formula  is  more  than  5  percent  less  than  that  as  computed  under 
the  old  formula,  the  change  is  to  be  made  in  transitional  steps.  In 
this  event,  the  effective  .parity  prico  v/ill  be  reduced  no  more  than 
5  percent  belo."/  the  old  parity  prico  in  1950,  an  additional  5  percent  or 
10  percent  below  the  old  parity  as  calculated  in  Juno  1951,  and  so  on 
until  tho  old  parity  price  has  been  reduced  to  the  nev7  parity  price. 
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Table  10 .-Illustrative  comparison  of  parity  price  under  new  formula  with  present 
parity  and  with  prices  received  by  farmers  as  of  June  I5,  I9U8, 

for  selected  commodities  1/ 


Commodity 

:  IMit 

:  New  rPresent 
: parity    : parity 
: price      : price 
:June  15,:June  I5, 
;    lok8    :  I9V8 

:  Dollars  Dollars 

Wheat 

:  Bu. 

:      1.82  2.22 

Corn 

:  Bu. 

:      l.ii-2  1.61 

Oats 

;  Bu, 

.821  1.00 

Barley 

:    Bu.  . 

1.21  1.55 

Grain  sorghums  ; 

Cwt. 

2.33  3.01^ 

Hogs 

:  Cwt.  ; 

18.70  18.20 

Beef  cattle  : 

Cwt.  . 

16.30  13.60 

Veal  calves  : 

Cwt.  ' 

i8.i^o  16.90 

Sheep  : 

Cwt ,  : 

:     0.53  11.40 

Lambs  : 

Cwt.  : 

17.80  lk,Qo 

Wool  : 

Lb.  : 

.522  ,459 

Khickens 

Lb.  : 

.30k  .286 

Burkeys 

Lb.  : 

.366  .361 

^ggs  : 

Doz .  : 

2/M1    2/. 1^75 

illilk,  wholesale  : 

Cwt.  : 

2/3.73                     a 58 

I  Butterfat  : 

Lb.  : 

2/     .607       2/  .605 

:as  per- 
:cent  of 


Percent 

3/  82 
3/  88 
1/  82 
1/  78 
3/  77 

103 
120 
109 

3/  75 
120 
111+ 

106 
101 
3/  87 

10k 
100 


:received 
:by  farmers 
:June  I5, 
:  19j^8 
Dollars 

2,11 

2.16 
1.07 
1.68 

3.^1 

22,90 
2k  M 
26.00 
10.20 
25.00 
.k93 

.305 

.376 

Mk 

k,6l 
.827 


Prices  received 
as  percentage  of 


New 
parity 


Present 
parity 


Percent  Percent 


116 
152 
130 

139 
11+6 

122 
152 
lUl 
120 
li^O 
95 

100 
103 
106 

121+ 
136 


95 
13k 
107 
108 
112 

126 
182 
151+ 
89 
169 
108 

107 
101+ 
91 

129 
137 


1/  This  is  only  illustrative,  since  the  new  parity  formula  will  not  be  effective 
until  January  1950.    However,  it  is  likely  that  relationships  between  present  and 
new  parity  will  be  roughly  similar  in  I95O  to  those  of  June  I5,  I9I+8.    2/  Adjusted 
for  seasonal  variation.    3/  In  1950,  the  new  parity  would  be  no  lower  than  95  per- 
cent of  "old"  parity;  in  1951,  90- percent;  and  so  on  until  new  parity  level  is 
reached. 


To  illustrate  the  buffer  effect  of  this  provision,  if  it  is  assumed 
that  the  new  Act  became  effective  in  19^8,  when  the  parity  price  under  the 
new  formula  was  $1.82,  or  18  percent  below  the  old  parity  of  $2.22,  the 
transitional  parity  price  vrould  be  $2.11  instead  of  $1.82. 

Price  Support  gat es  Are  Tied  to  Supply; 
Rates  Higher  When  Marketing  Quotas 
Are  in  Effect 


The  Act  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  support  wheat  prices 
through  loans,  purchases,  payments,  or  other  operations.    The  Act  includes  a 
schedule  of  minimum  price  supports  with  a  moving  floor  ranging  from  60  per- 
cent of  parity  when  the  total  supply  is  more  than  I30  percent  of  the  normal 
supply  up  to  90  percent  of  parity  when  the  total  supply  is  less  than  70  per- 
cent of  the  normal.    For  just  a  "normal"  supply  the  minimum  support  is 
75  percent  of  parity..    It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  schedule  of  price 
supports  is  a  minimum  level,  and  that  the  Secretary  has  authority  to  support 
wheat  prices  at  as  high  as  90  percent  of  parity. 
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•If  acreage  allotjuen-t-s  or  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect,,-  the 
minimum  jsupport  rates  for  .  TOopera tors' are  raised  by  20  percent  within  the 
limit  of  90  percent.    A.  cooperator  is  defined  as  a  producer  who  does  not 
knowingly  seed  an  acreage  in  excess  of  his  allotment.    If  marketing 
quotas  are  proclaimed,  but  disapproved  by  more  than  one-third  of  the 
producers  voting  in  a  referendum^  the  quotas  do  not  go  into  effect,  and 
the  support  price  level  becomes  50  percent  of  the  parity  price. 

There  is  one  further  qua3. if i cation  to  the  new  price  support  structure. 
The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  set  a  support  higher  than  90  percent  of  parity 
for  a  commodity  when  he  determines,  after  public  hearings,  that  higher  ij 
supports  are  necessary  in  order  to  irlcrease  or  maintain  production  in  the  \ 
interest  of  natipnal  security.  .  '  ^ 

■  ■   :  « 

h\ 

Table  11  on  the  next  page  illustrates  the  calculations  of  actual 
and  normal  supply  and  the  supply  percentage.     Table  12  on-  page  30  gives 
the  minimum  support  level  percentages  of  the  new  parity  prices  for  the 
various  supply  percentages.    Table  11  also  sho-nrs  the  computed  new  parities 
compared  with  the  old.    Table  13  on  page  31  illustrates  the  application  of 
supply,  parity  and  support  price  provisions  of  the  nevf  Act  to  historical 
data.    The  support-price  levels  in  table  13  are  based  entirely  on  the 
parity  prices  as  defined  by  the  Act  without  regard  to  transitional  parity 
prices.    Minimum. support-price  levels,  without  quotas,  are  given  for  each 
year;  minimum  support- price  levels,  with  quotas,  are  given  for  each  year 
in  which  the  supply  percentages  indicate  that  quotas,  could  be  proclaimed. 
The  minimum  support-price  level  with  quotas  includes  the  premium  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  support  price,        .     .  ' 

Miscellaneous  Prgvi sion s  .     ,     '  . 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933  is  revised  to  make  possible 
the  application  of  fees  or  import     4i-ictaa  on  any  agricultural  commodity 
if  imports  jeopardize  the  effectiveness  of  price  support  operations. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corpor^ition  (with  certain  sales  excepted)  is 
directed  not  to  sell  any  farm  commodity  owned  or  controlled  bv  it;  at  such 
levels  as  vrould  substantially  impair  the  effectiveness  of  current  price 
support  operations*    This  provision  becomes  effective  January  1,  1950. 


.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1950,  any  excess  of  Section  32  funis 
over  current  expenditures  from  this  source  may  be  accuiriul-ated  up  to  a 
maxmura  of  300  million  dollars.  ■  ;^ 

After  January  1,  1950,  all  references  in  other  laws  to  parity  or" 
parity  prices  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  parity  prices  as  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  nev^  Act. 
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Table  12.-  liJheat:    Minimum  price  support  levels  as  determined 
,  ..  by  supply  percentages 


With  supply  percentage 


More  than 


But  not  more  than 


Percent 
0 
70 
72 

Ih 
76 
78 
80 
82 
84 
86 
88 
90 
92 

94 

96 

98 
102 
10Z^ 
106 
lOS 
110 
112 
11/,. 
116 
118 
120 
122 
124 
126 
128 
130 


Percent 
70 
72 

74 
76 
78 
80 
82 

84 
86 
88 
90 
92 

94 
96 
98 

102 
lOZ, 
106 
103 
110 
112 

114 
116 
113 
120 
122 
124 
126 
128 
130 


The  minimum  level  of 
support  is  not  less 
than  the  following  per- 
centage of  the  new 

  parity  price  

Percent 
90 
89 
88 
87 
86 

85 
84 
83 
82 
81 
80 

79 
78 

77 
76 
75 
74 
73 
72 
71 
70 

69 
68 

67 
66 

65 
64 
63 
62 
61 
60 


Footnotes  3?or  table  11  continued  from  page  29. 

2/  Shipments  are  to  Alaska,  Har/aii,  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands. 
Includes  military  exports  for  civilian  feeding.     3/  Normal  supply 
does  not  include' any  adjustment  for  trends  or  unulTual^  conditions. 
4/  Less  than  500,000  bushels,    5/  Some  new  v.- he  at  included,  19G0-36.. 
Beginning  1937,  only  old  crop  vmeat  is  sho^vn.     6/  Prelirainary. 
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Table  I3: -Wheat: 


Illustration  of  the  application  of  supply,  parity  and 
support-price  provisions  of  1948  Act  to  historical 
data, United  States,  1924-48 


Year 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 

1930 
1931 
1952, 
933 
934. 
935 
936 
937 
938  . 
939. 

940  , 

941 

942 

943 ; 

944' 

945  . 

946 

947 

948 


¥Jheat 


:1948  Act:  

Supply  :  parity  :    TJithout  quotas' 


Kinimuiri* 


Support  price  level 


per- 
centage 

1/ 
ill 


begin-  :As  per- 
ning  tcentage 

of      s  of 
season  jparity  2/ 
i^J  :„l3l 


As  per-:  Price 
centage:  per 

of  :bushel 
parity  : 


•Percent ' Dollars    Percent    Dollars      Percent    Dollars  Percent  Dollars 


With  quotas  4 
VPrice 
:  per 
:bushel 


"1 


.aximum 


97 
95 
102 

106 
109 
114 

140 
125 
140 
108 
110 
106 
104 
105 
115. 
113 

1?7'' 
164 
198, 
137  . 
90 
87 
84 
100 
105 


1,61 

1»65 
1.61 
1.58 
1.54 

1.47 

1.36 

1.14 
0.945 
■  .8  72 

.991 
1.02 

.940 
1.01 

.945 

,904 

.925 
.965 
1.14 
1.22 
1.25 
1.31 
1.35 
1.65 
1.82 


76 
77 
75 
73 
71 
69 

60 
63 
60 
72 
71 
73 
74 
73 
68 
69 

60 
60 
60 
60 
80' 
81 
83 
75 
73 


1,22 
1.27 
1.21 
1.15 
1,09 
1.01 

0.816 
i718 
.557 
•  628 
.704 
.745 
.696 
.737 
.643 
.624 

.555 
.579 
.684 
.732 
1.00 
1.06 
1.12 
1.24 
1.33 


72 
76 
72 


0.979 
.866 

.680 


72 
72 
72 
72 


.666 
.695 
.821 
.8  78 


90 

90 

90. 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 
SO 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 

90 
96 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 


1.45 
1.48 

1,45 
1.42 
1.39 
1.32 

1.22 
1.03 
.850 
.786 
.892 
.918 
.846 
.909 
.850 
.814 

.832 
.868 

1.03 

1.10 

1.12 

1.18 

1,22 

1.48 

1.64 


Vfeighted 
season 
average 

per 
bu  shel 


Dollars 

1.25 

1,44 

1.22 

1,19 

0.998 

1.04: 

.671 
.390 
.382 
.  744 
.848 
.831 
.1.02 
.962 
.562 
.691 

.682 
.945 
1.10 
1.36 
1.41 
1.50 
1.91 
E.31 


Supply  of  wheat  as  a  percentage  of  normal  supply'-,  table  ll^ool,  9.    Normal  supply 
oes  not  include  any  adjustment  for  trends  or  unusual  conditions.    See  general  note 
ottom  of  page  29 .  ^ 

Minimvffii  support ^price  percentage  based  on  table  12. 

Percentage  in  col.  3  applied  to  parities  in  1948  Act  as  of  beginning  of  marketing 
season.    Does  not  take  into  account  transitional  parity  price  . 

4^  1948  Act  provides  for  a  minimum  premium  of  20  percent  of  the  support  price  when 
quotas  are  in  effect.  *  .... 

5^.1948  Act  provides  that  support  price  shall  not  be  grec.ter  than  90  percent  of  the 
parity  price  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  season  except  that  support  prices 
at  a  higher  level  may  be  undertaken  when  necessary  in  the  national  interest. 

ale 

The  Act  also  provides  for  a  minimum  premium  of  20  percent  of  the  support  price 
\yhen  acreage  allotments  are  in  effect*    This  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
above  illustration,  because  in  so  doing  it  ivould  necessitate  adjustment  in  supplies 
n  subsequent  years. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D*  C. 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

WS-107-9A8-  4300 
PERMIT  NO.  1001 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoi^  . 
payment  of  postage  $300 


Table  14.-  Durum  Wheat: 
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Supply  and  distribution,  United  States, 
1941-48 


Item 


Year  beginning  July 


1941  •  1942-  •  1943*  1944  '  1945  *  1946  "1947  '1948 


:  Mil. 

Mil.. 

Mil. 

Miil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

:  7.0 

14.0 

12.0 

6.8 

5.4 

2.2 

2.7 

:  9.3 

10.4 

6.0 

1.1 

1.3 

0.3 

0.6 

:  5.3 

5.5 

2.5 

2.2 

0,3 

1.6 

2.1 

:  3.3 

4.4 

6.4 

4.2 

1.1 

0.8 

3.5 

:  24.9 

34.3 

26.9 

14.3 

8.1 

4.9 

.  8.9 

lO.C 

:  41.4 

4i.8 

34.3 

30.3 

33.3 

36.3 

44.6 

46,9 

:  V 

1/ 

0.8 

3.1 

1.2 

0.4 

1/ 

1/ 

:  66.3 

76.1 

62.0 

47.7 

42,6 

41.6 

18.8 

23.0 

19.0 

24.4 

21^1 

18.8 

21.9 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

3,5 

4.1 

4.3 

.  9.1 

22.3 

24.3 

10.8 

11^9 

6.3 

2.7 

30.9 

48.3 

46.3 

38.0 

36,5 

29.2 

28.9 

1.0 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

0.9 

8.4 

0.1 

0.9 

1.4 

1.6- 

1.2 

2.6 

6.2 

1.1 

0.9 

1.4 

1.6 

1.2 

3.5 

14.6 

— ^ 

34.3 

26.9 

14.3 

8.1 

8.9 

10.0 

66.3 

76.1 

62,0 

47.7 

42.6 

41.6 

53.5 

SUPPLY 

Stocks,'  July  1 

Farm'  ■ 

Interior  mills  and  elevators 

Commercial 

Merchant  mills 

Total  stocks,  July  1 

Crop 
Imports 

Total  supply 
DISTRIBUTION 
Food  2/ 
Seed 

Feed,  cereal  mfg.  &  other 
uses 

Total  domestic 
Exports  of  durum 
Exports  of  products  3/ 

Total  exports 
Stocks,  June  30 

Total  distribution 


1/  Negligible. 

^  Total  grind  less  exports  of  semolina,  macaroni,  etc.  xiii^xuucs 
but  excludes  civilian  relief  feeding  by  the  military  which  is  inc 
^  bemolma,  macaroni,  etc.  in  terms  of  durum. 


Includes  military  food, 
luded  in  exports. 


